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Several  listeners  have  been  asking  lately  for  a  talk  on  fitting 
dresses.    And  this  seems  a  pretty  good  time  for  the  subject  to  come  up,  since 
before  long  we'll  be  making  or  buying  spring  clothes. 

Speaking  of  fitting,  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  old  Negro  who 
applied  to  a  relief  worker  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 

The  relief  worker  asked  what  size  he  wore. 

He  said:     "A  38." 

She  finally  said:     "I  am  afraid  we  have  no  suits  in  your  size.  The 
smallest  we  have  is  a  50." 

"That's  all  right,  Miss,"  said  the  old  Negro.     "You  see,   I  ain't  so 
much  for  fittin'  as  for  hid  in'." 

And  "hidin'"  is  about  all  some  clothes  do  for  their  wearers.  They 
hide  style  and  good  lines  because  they  don't  fit. 

But  the  art  of  fitting  isn't  so  easy  to  talk  about.     If  you  watch  a 
good  tailor  fit,  you  can  learn  more  than  I  can  hope  to  get  to  you  over  the  air. 
Some  things  can't  be  told ;  they  have  to  be  seen.    And  before  you  become  a 
perfect  fitter,  of  course,  you'll  need  a  demonstration.     But  since  these 
listeners  have  asked  me,  I'll  try  to  make  a  few  fitting  remarks  that  might 
help  you  whether  you  buy  your  spring  wardrobe  or  make  it  yourself. 

I  have  heard  many  a  woman  complain  bitterly  that  she  had  a  hard  time 
dressing  well  because  she  was  "such  a  fitting  problem."     I  always  feel  like 
replying:     "Lady,  dry  your  tears.     We're  all  fitting  problems."    We  human 
beings  don't  come  in  standard  sizes.     Every  figure  is  different.     Lots  of  us 
are  thirty-sixes  but  few  are  perfect  thirty-sixes.     Mrs.  Smith  is  a  little 
longer  here  and  Mrs.  Brown  a  little  shorter  there.     Mrs.   King  has  a  very  narrow 
waist  and  Mrs.  Duke  extra  wide  shoulders.     Everyone  needs  careful  fitting  if 
clothes  are  to  look  their  best. 

So  if  you  are  making  a  dress  from  a  commercial  pattern,  you'll  want 
to  adjust  that  pattern  to  your  particular  form  before  you  put  scissors  into 
your  goods.    And,  later  when  you  have  the  dress  cut  out  and  pinned  or  basted, 
you'll  fit  again.     If  you  are  buying  a  readymade  dress,  you'll  also  want  to 
understand  ^vhere  and  how  to  adjust  it  so  it  will  fit  you. 
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As  for  the  matter  of  a  tight  or  loose  fit,  the  style  and  material  of 
a  dress  often  decide  that.    A  tailored  outfit  can  take  a  closer  fit  than  an 
afternoon  dress.    A  heavy  fabric  usually  can  fit  more  snugly  than  a  sheer. 
A  washable  summer  frock  will  look  oetter  and  feel  more  comfortable  —  especially 
on  hot  days  —  if  it  is  not  cut  too  close.     And  if  you  are  not  sure  the  material 
of  a  washable  dress  is  thoroughly  shrunk,  play  safe  and  buy  a  loose  fit  to  allow 
for  shrinkage.    And  always  fit  loosely  when  you  are  using  a  material  with  a 
loose  weave.     Such  material  will  pull  at  seams  or  other  -points  if  the  dress 
gets  strain. 

Your  figure  has  something  to  do  with  the  way  you  fit,  too.  Curious 
as  it  may  seem,  a  plump  lady  looks  extra  plump  in  a  skin-tight  garment.  It 
makes  her  curves  conspicuous.    And  the  underweight  girl  exposes  her  bones  in 
a  close  fit.     So  for  many  people,  the  easy  fit  makes  a  dress  most  becoming. 
In  fact,  you  are  always  safer  in  choosing  a  garment  that  is  a  little  too  loose 
than  one  too  tight. 

Maybe  you  never  thought  of  that  little  seam  that  runs  across  your 
shoulder  as  very  important.     Actually,   it  is  the  most  important  seam  in  the 
whole  dress  as  far  as  fitting  is  concerned.     It  is  the  anchor  of  the  dress  and 
determines  the  hang  of  the  skirt  and  the  fit  across  chest  and  shoulders.  For 
a  good  fit,  that  seam  must  run  straight  and  smooth  from  the  highest  point  in 
the  neck  to  the  tip  of  the  shoulder.     To  get  the  right  location  for  the  seam, 
lay  a  pencil  from  the  neck  to  the  tip  of  the  shoulder.    The  only  exception  a 
good  tailor  will  make  to  this  rule  is  for  a  round-shouldered  lady.     For  her, 
a  seam  that  lies  a  little  to  the  back  of  this  normal  position  will  be  most 
becoming.     It  will  make  her  round  shoulders  less  conspicuous. 

In  buying  a  readymade,  you  will  be  wise  to  notice  the  shoulder  seam 
first  thing  when  you  try  it  on.     If  the  seam  wobbles,  you  are  likely  to  be  in 
for  trouble.     If  it  slides  back  off  your  shoulder,  more  trouble  —  "hiking  up" 
in  front,  wrinkles  at  wrong  places  and  so  on.     If  the  seam  is  too  far  forward, 
the  whole  dress  may  sag  in  front  or  saving  up  in  the  back.     Of  course,  the  fitter 
at  the  shop  may  be  able  to  adjust  this  shoulder  seam  to  your  figure.     But  it's 
up  to  you  to  know  its  proper  "set". 

When  you  make  a  dress,   that  shoulder  seam  will  be  your  very  first  step 
in  fitting.    VTnen  you  have  it  in  place,  the  dress  will  hang  straight  from  the 
shoulder  with  the  threads  of  the  material  running  straight  across  the  chest 
and  back.     Then  you  can  move  on  to  the  next  step  in  fitting  —  the  neck-line. 
After  that,  the  underarm  seams  get  attention.     They  run  straight  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dress  from  an  underarm  t>oint  directly  under  the  tip  of  the 
shoulder.    The  armholes  and  sleeves  are  the  last  seams  to  fit. 

Well,  no  use  going  into  further  fitting  details,  listeners.  They 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard,  as  I  said  before.     You  can  learn  best  from  watch- 
ing a  good  fitter  at  work.     Next  best,  study  a  good  fitting  manual.     And  that 
reminds  me,  if  by  any  chance  you  don't  know  about  the  good  old  reliable  fitting 
bulletin  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  sending  out  these  many 
years,  that  may  be  just  wnat  you  need  to  help  in  your  springtime  fitting  jobs. 
The  bulletin  is  not  new,  but  it  is  a  faithful  standby  of  the  home  dressmaker. 
Styles  may  come  and  styles  may  go,  you  know,  but  fitting  principles  remain  the 
same.    The  name  of  the  bulletin  is  "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses."     Its  number 
is  1530.    You  can  have  a  copy  by  writing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


